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Some Species of Podosemum. 
BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BUSH. 


In a paper on the Muhlenbergias of Missouri,‘ I pointed out that 
the plant long known as Muhlenbergia capillaris had been taken 
as the type of a new genus by Desvaux,’? to which he applied the 
name PODOSEMUM. 

This view of Desvaux’s seems to me to be quite reasonable; 
this species and its allies differing superficially and in all essential 
characters from the other species of Muhlenbergia, and I shall 
now take into consideration a few of the species related to the type- 
species. 


1. POXOSEMUM CAPILLARE (Lamarck) Desvaux, 1810. 

A full and complete account of this species has been given in a 
prece ling paper. The next two species are closely related: to, 
and are often confused with this, and sometimes considered as 
varieties of it. 


2. PODOSEMUM FILIPES (M. A. Curtis). n. comb. 
Muhlenbergia filipes M. A. Curtis, Am. Journ. Sec. 1:44.83.1843 
Muhlenbergia capillaris Chapman. Fl. S. U. S. 603, 1857, 
in part, at least as to description, not of Trinius, 1824. 
¢cIMENS EXAMINED: 
NORTH CAROLINA: 
Without definite locality, Curtis, date not given, M. B. G. 
Herb. No 79695. 
FLORIDA: 
Apalachicola, Chapman, date not given, M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 785596; 
-BusH. The Missouri Muhlenbergias, The Midland Naturalist, 93, 1919. 
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Apalachicola, Chapman, date not given. M. B. G. Herb. 


No. 785597; 
Hog Island, Tracy 7380, November 26, 1901. M. B.G. Herb. 


No. 79792,; 

Hog Island, Tracy 7380, November 26, 1901, M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 80092; 

St. John’s River, Curtiss 3401, October, 1878, M. B. G. 
Herb. No. 79968; 

St. John’s River, Curtiss 3401, October, 1878. M. B. G. 
Herb. No. 79609; 

St. Mark’s, Harper 2, January 1, 1909. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
79797; 

Without definite locality, but presumably Apalachicola, 
Chapman, date not given. M. B. G. Herb. No. 80004. 

MISSISSIPPI : 

Biloxi, Tracy 1414, October 15, 1893. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
80010; 

Biloxi, Tracy 4353, October 8-9, 1907, U. S. A. H.; 

Deer Island, Tracy, October 12, 1898. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79787; 

LOUISIANA: 

Evergreen, Joor, September 23, 1884, M. B. G. Herb. No. 

82682. 
3. PODOSEMUM TRICHOPODES (Elliott) n. comb. 
Agrostis trichopodes Elliott, Sk. Bot. S. C. & Ga. 1:35. 1816. 
Muhlenbergia trichopodes (Elliott) Chapm. Fl. S. U.S 


553- 1860. 
Muhlenbergia capillaris trichopodes (Elliott) Vasey, Contr. 
Nat. Herb. 3:66. 1892. 
Central Texas to Fla. and Va., according to Dewey in Manual 
of the Plants of Western Texas. 
North Carolina to Florida and Texas, Nash in Flora. 
North Carolina to Florida and southeastern Texas. 


SPECIMENS EXAMINED: 
NORTH CAROLINA: 
Bladen City, Ashe, October, 1885. 
Princeton, Ashe, October, 1888, Ill. Herb.: 
Smith’s Island, Ashe, date not given; 
Wilmington, Chase 4604, October 19, 1907, U. S. A. Herb.; 
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Without definite locality, Curtis, date not given, M. B. G. 
Herb. No. 79996. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Aiken, Ravenel, September 15, 1866. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
79653. 
GEORGIA: 
Moultrie, Harper 1641, September 20, 
Herb. No. 79703; 
Moultrie, Harper 1667, September 24, 
Herb. No. 79702. 
FLORIDA: 
Apalachicola, Chapman, October, 1897. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79707; 
Apalachicola, Chapman, date not given. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 785518; 
Baldwin, Nash 2323, September 11, 1889, U. S. A. Herb.; 
Jacksonville, Curtiss 3402, September. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
79594; 
Jacksonville, Curtiss 3402, September, M. B. G. Herb. No. 
79806 ; 
Jacksonville, Curtiss 3785, September 28, 1896. M. B. G. 
Herb. No. 79593; 
Jacksonville, Curtiss 3785, September 28, 1896. M. B. G. 
Herb. No. 79594; 
Jacksonville, Curtiss 3785, September 28, 1896, U. S. £ 
Herb.; 
Without definite locality, Chapman, date not given, 
B. G. Herb. No. 79598; 
Without definite locality, Chapman, date not given. 
B. G. Herb. No. 79599; ‘ 
Without definite locality, Chapman, date not given. 
B. G. Herb. No. 79999; 
Without definite locality, Chapman, date not given, 
B. G. Herb. No. 80000; 
Without definite locality, Chapman, 70, 1890. M. B. 
Herb. 79597. 
MISSISSIPPI: 
Biloxi, Kearney 223, October 5, 1896. M. B. G. Herb. No. 


79591; 
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Biloxi, 7racy 3781, September 27, 1897. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 80071; 
Biloxi, Tracy 3842, October 22, 1897. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
79708; 
Biloxi, 7racy, September 19, 1897. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
79700; 
Ocean Springs, Earle, September 11, 1889, U.S. A. Herb.; 
Scranton, 7Jracy 5355, August 28, 1898. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79705. 
LOUISIANA: 
Feliciana, Carpenter, September. M. B. G. Herb. No. 79998; 
Pass Christian, Langlois 26, July, 1880. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79698; 
Without definite locality, collector and date not given. 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 79652. 
TEXAS: 
Southern Texas, probably near Houston, Lindheimer 
1849-51. 


4. PODOSEMUM PUNGENS (Thurber). n. comb. 


Muhlenbergia pungens Thurber, Proc. Acad. Philad. 
1863: 78. 1863. 
Western Texas to Ariz. and Nebr., according to Dewey in Manual 
of the Plants of Western Texas. 
Nebraska to Utah, south to Texas and Ariz., Nash in Illustrated 
Flora. 
Nebraska to Texas, Colorado, Arizona and California. 


SPECIMENS EXAMINED: 
NEBRASKA: 

Ash Hollow, Engelmann 34, July 28, 1858. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79667; 

Ash Hollow, Engelmann 34, July 28, 1858. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 80117; 

Dismal River, Webber 113, July r3, 1889. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 80020; 

Dismal River, Webber, July 13, 1889. M. B. G.. Herb. No. 
710179; 

Dismal River, Webber, July 13, 189. M. B. G. Herb. No, 


79901; 
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Hooker County, Rydberg 1551, July 19, 1913. U.S. A. Herb.; 

Loup Fork of the Platte, Hayden, August 6, 1855, M.B.G. 
Herb. No. 80019; 

Spring Branch, Clements 2818, August, 1893. M.B.G. Herb. 
No. 80016; 

Valentine, Bates, August, 1896. M. B. G. Herb. No. 79805. 


NEW MEXICO: 
Dona Ana County, Wooton 392, August 26, 1897. M. B. G. 
Herb. No. 79902; 
White Sands, Wooton 392, August 26, 1897. U.S. A. Herb.; 
White Sands, Wooten 392, August 26, 1897. U.S. A. Herb. 
COLORADO: 
San Juan River, Brandegee 1202, M. B. G.: Herb. No. 
79903 ; 
Without definite locality, Hall and Harbour 632, 1862, 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 80014; 
Without definite locality, Hall and Harbour 632, 1862, 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 79668. 


ARIZONA: 
Adaman’s, Griffiths 5083, August 6-7, 1903. U.S.A Herb.; 


Navajo to Hawthorn, Griffiths 5796, September 13, 1903, 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 79819; 
Navajo to Hawthorn, Griffiths 5796, September 13, 1903. 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 79820. 
UTAH: 
Between Kanah and Carmel, Jones 6046, September 13, 
1894. M. B. G. Herb.; No. 80120; 
Kanah, Jones 6046, September 13, 1894. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 80018; 
St. George, Palmer 9275, 1875, M.B.G. Herb. No. 79903. 
CALIFORNIA: 
Without definite locality, Parry, 1881. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 80015. 


5. PODOSEMUM GRACILLIMUM (Torrey). n. comb. 


Muhlenbergia gracillima Torrey, Pac. R. R. Rept. 4:155. 
1856. 
Western Texas to Col. and Arizona, according to Dewey in 
Manual of the Plants of Western Texas. 
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Kansas to Col. S. to Texas and Ariz., Nash in Illustrated Flora. 
Kansas and Oklahoma to Texas, Colorado and Arizona. 


SPECIMENS EXAMINED: 
KANSAS: 
Kearney County, Hiichcock, August 29, 1897; 
Russell County, Hitchcock 599, July 26, 1895. 
Herb. No. 80034; 
OKLAHOMA: 
Antelope Hills, Camp 15, Bigelow, 1853-54, U. S. A. Herb.; 
Mountain Park, Stevens 1285, June 23, 1913, U.S. A. Herb.; 
Mountain Park, Sievens 1285, June 23, 1913, . BG: 
Herb. No. 781651. 
TEXAS: 
Amarillo, Reverchon 4111, August 7, 1903; 
Amarillo, Reverchon 4111, August 7, 1903, M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79885; 
Amarillo, Reverchon 4111, August 7, 1903. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79931; 
Amarillo, Reverchon 4111, August 7, 1903. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79895; 


Tascosa, Reverchon 3, June 24, 1902. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79932; 

Tascosa, Reverchon 3, June 24, 1902, M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 80068; 

“Tascosa, Reverchon 3, June 24, 1902. M. B. G. Herb. 


No. 80069; 

Texline, Griffiths 5620, August 20-28, 1903. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79818; 

Without definite locality, Wright 735. October, 1840. 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 80029. 

NEW MEXICO: 

Cimarron Canyon, Griffiths 5590, August 21-24, 1903. U. 
S. A. Herb.; 

Cimarron Canyon, Griffiths 5580, August 21-24, 1903. 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 80104; 

Cimarron Canyon, Griffiths 5571, August 21-24, 1903. M. 
B. G. Herb. No. 80104; 

Cimarron Canyon, Griffiths 5571, August 21-24, 1903. M. 
B. G. Herb. No. 79816; 
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Gray, Skehan 47, July 26, 1898. M. B. G. Herb. No. 79938; 

Gray, Skehan 69, August 13, 1898. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
79939; 

Pecos, Standley 4902, August 15, 1908. M.B.G. Herb. No. 
79822; 

Sandia Mountains, Ellis 25, August M. B. G. 
Herb. No. 760279; 

Santa Fe, Heller 3702, June 12, 1897. . B. G. Herb. No. 
79737; 

Silver City, Metcalfe 647, September 5, 1903. M. B. G. 
Herb. No. 79934; 

Without definite locality Fendler 968, July 3, 1847. 
B. G. Herb. No. 80026; 

Without definite locality, Fendler 968, July 3, 1847. 
B. G. Herb. No. 79672; 

Without definite locality, Fendler 969, 1847. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79669; 

Without definite locality, Fendler 969, 1847. M. B.G. Herb. 
No. 80027; 


COLORADO: 


Cafion City, Brandegee 579, September 18, 1873, M. 
Herb. No. 79930; 

Colorado Springs, Pammel 6011, July 11, 1895. M. 
Herb. No. 80035; 

Colorado Springs, Redfield 585, July 19, 1872. M. 
Herb. No. 79933; 

Denver, Hall, 1862. M. B. G. Herb. No. 80123; 

Georgetown, Lemmon 833, August, 1878. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 80024; 

Manitou, Clements 26, August 26, 1901, M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79936; 

Military Park, Smith, June 14, 1891. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
79535; 

Pike’s Peak, Chase 5298, August 28 to September 3, 1908. 
U. S. A. Herb.: 

Sopris, Chase 5405, September 5-8, 1908. U.S. A. Herb.; 

Without definite locality, Crandall, September 11, 1890. 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 80024; 
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Without definite locality, //all, 1864. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
79933; 

Without definite locality, Hall and Marbour 642, 1862. 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 79670; 

Without definite locality, Hall and Harbour 642, 1862, 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 80031; 

Without definite locality, Parry 642, 1862. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 80032; 

Without definite locality, Vasey 643, 1868. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79718; 

« Without definite locality, Vasey, 1889. M. B. G. Herb. 

No. 80036. 


ARIZONA: 

Adaman’s to Lone H Ranch, Griffiths 5169, August 8, 1903, 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 79817; 

Empire Ranch, 7hornber 26, October 9, 1903. M. B. G. 
Herb. No. 80129; 

Empire Ranch, 7hornber 26, October 9, 1903; 

Fort Whipple, Palmer 389, 1865. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
80023; 

Navajo to Hawthorn, Griffiths 5804, September 13, 1903, 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 79810; 

Navajo to Hawthorn, Griffiths 5804, September 13, 1903. 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 79811; 

Navajo to Hawthorn, Griffiths 5804, September 13, 1903, 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 79812. 


6. PODOSEMUM PORTERI (Scribner) n. comb. 
Muhlenbergia Portert Scribner; Beal, N. Am. 
1896. 
Muhlenbergia Texana Thurber, ex Coulter, Man. Rocky 
Mtn. Bot. 410. 1874, not Muhlenbergia Texana Buckley 
Proc. Acad. Sci. Philad. 1862:91. 1862. 
Western Texas to Ariz., according to Dewey in Manual of the 


Plants of Western Texas. 


Central Texas to Ariz., Nash in Flora. 


Western Texas to California and Mexico. 
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SPECIMENS EXAMINED: 
TEXAS: 

Barstow, / racy 8194, October 9, 1902. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
79715; 

El Paso, Hitchcock 7812, October 15, 1910, U. S. A. Herb.; 

El Paso, Rose 17835, October 8, 1913. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
744091; 

Langtry, Nealley 118, October, 1892. M. B. G. Herb. 
79603; 

Langtry, Nealley 118, October, 1892. M. B. G. Herb. 
796319; 

Van Horn Flats, Eggeri, July 10, 1900. M. B. G. Herb. N 
82669; 

Van Horn Flats, Eggert, July 10, 1900. M. B. G. Herb. 
82670; 

Van Horn Flats, Eggert, July 10, 1900. M. B. G. Herb. 
82671; 

Western Texas, Wright 734, October, 1849. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79602; 


Western Texas, Wright 734, October, 1849. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79658; 


NEW MEXICO: 
Dona Ana County, Wooton, October 17, 1903; 
Dona Ana County, Wooton, October 25, 1904. U. 
Herb.; 
Florida Mountains, Mulford 85, August 30, 1904. U.S. A. 
Herb.; 
Las Cruces, Wooton 67, July 1, 1897. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
79712; 
Mexican Boundary Survey, Pope, date not given. U.S. A. 
Herb.; 
Without definite locality, Wright 1995, 1850-51. M. B. G. 
Herb. No. 99659. 
COLORADO: 
Arkansas Cajfion, Brandegee, 1878. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
79711, 
Fremont County, Brandegee 3458, 1878. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79713; 
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Grand Cajion, Collector not given, September 27, 1878, 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 79608; 
Royal Cafion, Clements 282, 1896. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
80022; 
UTAH: 
Diamond Valley, Jones 6102, October 1, 1894. M. B. G. 
Herb. No. 80119; 
Diamond Valley, Jones 6103, 1894. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
79604 ; 
Without definite locality, collector and date not given. 
U. S. A.,. Herb.; 
ARIZONA: 
Cienega, collector and date not given. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79609; 
El Paso, Hayes, September 5, 1858. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
80130; 
Fort Whipple, Cones and Palmer 507, September ‘4, 1865. 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 79610; 
Montezuma Wells, Purpus 68, May—October, 1902. 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 79714; 
Tucson, Pringle, September 6, 1884. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
79710; 
Tucson, Pringle, September 6, 1884. N. D. Herb.; 
Tucson, Pringle, September 6, 1884. M. B.G. Herb. No. 
80130; 
Without definite locality, Hayes, date not given. M. B. G. 
Herb. No. 79606; 
Without definite locality, Wheeler’s Expedition, date not 
given. M. B. G. Herb. No. 80122. 
CALIFORNIA: 
Vallecito, Parrish 1529, June, 1882. M. B. G. Herb. No. 
79709. 
MEXICO: 

Ciudad Juarez, Palmer 11233, September 26, 1902. M. B. 
G. Herb. No. 79717; ' 
No State given, Palmer, date not given. M. 9. G. Herb. 

No. 79716; 
PODOSEMUM REVERCHONI (Vasey and Scribner) n. comb. 
Muhlenbergia Reverchoni Vasey and Scribner, Contr. Nat. 
Herb. 3:66. 1892. 
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Western Texas, according to Dewey in the Manual of the 
of Western Texas. 
Northern and Central Texas. 
SPECIMENS EXAMINED: 
TEXAS: 


Plants 


Dallas, Reverchon 1832, August 30, 1900. M. B. G. Herb. 


No. 82667; 


Dallas, Keverchon 1832, August 30, 1900. M. B. G. Herb. 


No. 79896; 

Dallas County, Keverchon 1852, August 26, 1900. M 
Herb. No. 79899; 

Dallas County, Reverchon, date not given. M. B.G 
No. 79750; 

Fort Worth, Reverchon 3539, October 3, 1902. 
Herb. No. 79897; 

Fort Worth, Reverchon 3539, October 3, 1902. 
Herb. No. 79900; 

Fort Worth, Reverchon 3539, October 3, 1902. 
Herb. No. 80127; 

Fort Worth, Reverchon 3539, October 3, 1902. 
Herb. No. 80126; 

Fort Worth, Reverchon 3539, October 3, 1902. 


.B.G. 


. Herb. 


Hood and Tarrant Counties, Reverchon 1051, date not given, 


M. B. G. Herb. No. 82668; 

Lampasus, /oor, October 30, 1884, M. B. G. Her 
79596; 

Station Creek, Reverchon, September 5, 1903. M. 
Herb. No. 80125; 

Weatherford, 7racy 8237, October 19, 1902. M. B.G 
No. 79898; 

Without definite locality, Lindheimer 1262, date not 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 79836; 

Without definite locality, Lindheimer 1262, date not 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 79837; 

Without definite locality, Lindheimer 88, August, 
U. S. A. Herb.; 

Without definite locality, Reverchon 1051, date not 
M. B. G. Herb. 84124; 


b. No. 
B. G. 
. Herb. 
given. 
given, 


1849. 


given. 


Without definite locality, Reverchon, 1883, M. B. G. Herb. 


No. 785600. 
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8. PODOSEMUM AFFINE (Trinius) n. comb. 
Muhlenbergia affinis Trin. Mem. Acad. Peterb. Sci. 6:301 
6. 2. 1841. 

Western Texas to Ariz., according to Dewey in the Manual of 
the Plants of Western Texas. 

Western Texas to Arizona and Mexico. 

I have not been able to see many specimens of this species, and 
it may be that it is only a form of Muhlenbergia rigida (Sc. B. K.) 
Kunth. Rev. Gram. 63. 1829, and if so, this becomes PODOSEMUM 
RIGIDUM H. P. K. Nov. Gen. & Sp. 129. 1816. 

SPECIMENS EXAMINED: 

NEW MEXICO: 
Hillsboro, Metcalfe 1447, October 2, 1904. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 79826; 
Santa Rita Mountains, Metcalfe 1485, date not given. 
M. B. G. Herb. No. 79825. 
ARIZONA: 
Rozemont, 7hornber 65, October 10, 1903; 
Rozemont, 7hornber 65, October 10, 1903. M. B. G. Herb. 
No. 80117. 
MEXICO: 


San Pedro, Hitchcock 7301, September 27-28, 1910 U. 
S.,A. Herb. 


9. PODOSEMUM ARENICOLUM (Buckley) n. comb. 
Muhlenbergia arenicola Buckley. Proc. Acad. Sci. Philad. 
1862:91. 1862. 
Western Texas to Ariz., according to Dewey in the Manual of 
the Plants of Western Texas. 
Western Texas, Arizona and New Mexico. 
SPECIMENS EXAMINED: 
TEXAS: 
Van Horn, Eggert, July 10, 1910..M. B. G. Herb. No. 
82693; 
Without definite locality, Wright 735, May~to October, 
1849. M. B. G. Herb. No. 79671; 
Without definite locality, Wright 735, May to October, 
1849. M. B. G. Herb. No. 80025. 
ARIZONA: 
Mustang Mountains, Pringle, September 12, 1884. N. D. 
Herb. ; 
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Mustang Mountains, Pringle, September 12, 1884. M.B.G. 
Herb. No. 79929. 
. PODOSEMUM TEXANUM (Buckley) n. comb. 
Muhlenbergia Texana Buckley, Proc. Acad. Sci. Philad. 
1862:91. 1862. 
Muhlenbergia Buckleyana Scribner, ex Coulter, Contr. 
U.S. Nat. Herb. No. 1:56. 1890, a new name thought to 
be necessary, on account of M. Texana Thurber, but 
Buckley’s name is the older and has priority over Thur- 
ber’s. Dr. Gray and other botanists referred Buckley’s 
species to Sporobolus confusus, but this last belongs to 
the genus Sporobolus, and is distinct from Buckley’s 
M. Texana. 
Western Texas to Mexico, according to Dewey in Manual of 
the Plants of Western Texas. ® 
I have not been able to see any specimens of this species, and 
Hitchcock writes me that Wright’s No. 736 is the only specimen 
in the U. S. National Herbarium from the United States. 


Mondo, Adans. 


BY OLIVER ATKINS FARWELL. 


Amongst the many genera that are listed as synonyms of Carex 
is Mondo, Adans. II 496, 1763. ‘Turning to Adanson, we find that 
Mondo is based upon Kaempfer, Amoen. Exot. t. 824 and is des- 
cribed as with flowers having 6 perianth segments! Turning now 
to Kaempfer, we find that Mondo, pp. 823 & 825, plate page 824, 
is Ophiopogon Japonicus, Ker.—Gawl. and the plate is a very 
excellent illustration of the species. Since Ker.-Gawler, Thunberg, 
Kunth, and others quote, Mondo, Kazmp., as a synonym under 
this species, it seems rather incomprehensible that Mondo (Kaemp.) 
Adanson is so universally referred as a synonym to Carex. Ophio- 
pogon was established in 1807, as Mondo antedates Ophiopogon 
by 44 years and since the latter is not a ‘‘nomen conservanda”’ 
it must be displaced by the earlier name. The known species of 
Ophiopogon will be known as follows, under Mondo (Kaempf.) 
Adans. 
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Mondo (Kaempf.) Adans. II 496, 1763.° Ophtopogon Ker-Gawl], 
Bot. Mag. pl. 1063, 1807. 


I M. Japonicum (Linn. f.) (Convallaria Japonica, Linn. f., 
Suppl. 204, 1781).° 

a var majus (Thunb.) (Convallaria Japonica, var. major. 
Thunb. Fl. Jap. 139, 1784; Slaterxa Jaburan, Sieb. in Act. Batav. 
BS, FOO). 

b var. umbraticolum (Hance) (O. umbraticolus, Hance, Journ. 
Bot. VI, 115, 1868). 

var. intermedium (D. Don) (O. intermedius, D. Don. Prod. 
Nep. 48, 1825). 

d var. Wallichtianum (Kunth) (O. /Japonicus, var. Wallichianus 
(Kunth) Maxim. Bull. Acad. St. Petersb. VII 321; Chloopsis 
acaulis and Ch. caulescens, Blume, Enum. 1.14, 1827; Flueggea 
Wallichiana, Kunth, Enum. V. 303, 1850; O. longtfolsus, Deene. 
Fl. des. Ser. XVII 182, 1867-8). 

f var. micranthus (Hk. f.) (0. micranthus, Hk. f., 1. c.). 

g var. Griffithit (Baker) (Fluggea Griffthit, Baker, Journ. Linn 
Soc. XVII 502, 1879). 

h var. proliferum (Lindl) (O. prolifera, Lindl. Journ. Hort. 
Soc. I 76, 1846). 

II M. dracaenoides (Baker) (Fl. dracaenoides, Baker, 1. c.). 

a var. Clarke: (Hk. f.) (o. Clarkei, Hk. f. 1. c. 268). 

b var. reptans (Hk. f.) (O. reptans, Hk. f. 1. c.) 

III M. Kansuense (Betalin) (O. Kansuensis Betalin, Act. Hort. 
Petrop. XIII 103, 1893). 

IV M clavatum (C. H. Wright) (O. clavatus, Hook. Icon. pl. 
AY, t. 2382, 1895). 

V M. cordylinoides (Prain) (O. cordylinoides, Prain, Journ. 
As. Soc. Beng. LXVIT 300). 


VI M. Bockianum (Diels) (O. Bockianus Diels, in Engl. Jahrb. 
XXIX 254). : 

VII M. Malayanum (Ridley) (O. Malayanus, Ridley, Journ. As. 
Soc. Straits XLI 34). 


VIII M. Stolonifer (Leve. & Vani.) (O. stolonifer, Leveille & 
Vaniot, Liliaceae, etc. Chine, 16, 1905.) 
IX M. Bodoniert (Leve. & Vani.) (O. Tocinieri, Leve. & Vani, 
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X M. Regnieri, (Bois) (O. Regnieri, Bois, Rev. Hort., p. ; 
1900). 

XI M. Fauriei (Leve. & Vani., Fedde Repert, Nov. Sp. V 
1908). 

XII M. Cavaleriei, (Leve. & Vani.) (O. Cavaleriei, Leve. & 
Vani. 1. c. VI 266, 1909). 

XIII M. Taquetit (Leve.) (O. Taquetii, Leve. I. ec. VIII 171, 
1910). 

Acknowledgement is gratefully tendered Dr. J. A. Nieuwland, 
of Notre Dame, Indiana, for ‘material help courteously rendered. 
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A Survey of the Naturalistic Periodical Literature of America. 


BY HOWARD CLARK BROWN. 


That America has a very definite class of naturalistic periodical 
literature is very certain. And, that that class of literature is badly 
in need of reform, the following survey will make clear. The periodi- 
cal literature of America which has dealt with Nature-study, or 
with Nature, has been quite extensive but there has been little 
co-operation between the great naturalists and these periodicals. 
Perhaps this may be accounted for in the fact that most of these 
periodicals have a very limited circulation, many are extremely 
local in their subscription list and content, and they can not afford 
to pay the naturalists of note for their material. It seems strange to 
me that these periodicals have not as a whole even attempted to draw 
upon the store of English poetry for their bits of verse. Most of 
those which include verse include some little offering from a local 
person of little merit and well deserved lack of fame. 

Alexander Wilson, the Scotch naturalist, was the first American 
whose name can be related in any extensive way to our ornithology. 
Crevecoeur, before 1775 had established a definite interest for him- 
self in the woods and fields of the new country. But Crevecoeur did 
not pretend to make his observations his sole occupation. Wilson 
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devoted his entire time to the pursuits of his naturalistic tendencies. 
But like many another naturalist, his retiring disposition, his quiet, 
inexpressive nature won him a very small audience among the com- 
mon people. His death in 1813 was recognized by the scientific 
world, but hardly outside of that. Audubon, with his Spanish 
ancestry and his French communicativeness, was among the com- 
mon people throughout his life. He knew and loved them. At his 
death in 1851 there was much interest aroused in the science of 
ornithology. Then came the really great things. Darwin’s pub- 
lication .of the ‘‘Origin of Species,’’ and the work in this country 
of Louis Agassiz fanned scientific interest into a sturdy flame. 
This started scientific publication in America. And if we are to 
understand the nature-study movement and literature, we must 
recognize this background and forerunner in the scientific journals. 
In 1867, the ‘“‘American Naturalist’ was issued by ‘‘The Science 
Press’’ in Salem, Massachusetts. In 1883, ‘‘Science’’ was begun. 
In 1891, ‘‘Nature’’ put forth its first volume. And from that time 
on there has been many a scientific periodical launched, carried 
through for a time and then recalled because its funds would not 
run it. But these three big periodicals have continued through an 
unbroken career. The content of these is more or less general, 
dealing with various phases of biology, and of the physical sciences. 
But these magazines are for the elected scientist, and not for the 
naturalist. What then came from the work of Audubon? If Darwin 
a d Agassiz developed science, when and where did nature-study 


vegin? The first naturalistic periodical of this country, which I 


located in point of time, was the ‘‘ Odlogist.”’ 

In 1875, the ‘‘Odlogist,”’ or, ‘‘Ornithologist and Odlogist’’ was 
published by F. B. Webster Co., in Hyde Park, Mass. It is dis- 
tinctly of interest to note that this magazine contained such subject 
matter as that which would relate to collecting. It was a collectors’ 
magazine. hat is where nature-study began. Before most of our 
great naturalists became interested in the study of the out-of-doors, 
they were interested in collecting. And this development of the 
individual is reflected in the progress of interest in the American 
people, the American mind, as it were. 

In 1884, at Gaines, New York, the first volume of another odlogi- 
cal periodical was commenced. The ‘‘ Young Odlogist”’ stated in 
its first volume that it was ‘‘for the Student of Birds, their nests and 
eggs.’’ Here was a periodical which was Ci:.incfly naturalistic as 
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contracted with the more scientific ‘‘Odlogist’’ of nine years before, 
or the trend of scientific literature with which we began. There is an 
anouncement in the first issue of the magazine, as follows: ‘‘ The 
Publisher of the Young Odlogist in order to obtain a large circula- 
tion for his little journal, offers the following inducements which he 
believes have never been equaled by any publisher’’. And then the 
offer is given. For fifty cents one will receive the year’s subscription 
to the ‘‘little journal’ and any one of five articles which are listed. 
These articles are two abalone shells, an egg of a Yucatan Jay, an 
egg of a Curphorice, an egg of an oriole, and a fossil fern from 
Mazon Creek. The diversity of these subjects for a magazine in 
Ornithology was rather amusing to me. The extent of the fame of 
Mazon Creek at that early period in our biologic history, was also 
interesting. I think that this ‘‘never equaled’’ offer is rather 
Barnumesque. And it may well have been so, for that was the time 
of the triumphs of the ‘‘Big Show Man.”’ He had been exhibiting 
“The old nurse of George Washington”’ only a few years previously 
and now he had advanced to Jumbo. 

The quick and eager response which such a magazine brought at 
that time is to be seen in looking over the ‘‘ Inquires and Answers’”’ 
for the first volume. There are contributions from Grinnell, Iowa; 
Clinton, Wisconsin; New York City; Auburn, Maine; Red Bank, 
N.J., Trumansburg, N. Y., Philadelphia, Huron, Dak., and Thayer, 
Kans. I think it rather striking that so many and such distant 
communities should thus be brought into the common interest which 
the magazine awakened. Rather, I suppose one should consider 
that the interest had already been aroused, and that people all 
over the country were waiting for something which would give 
expression and stimulation to this interest. Of course there is no 
attempt at adaptation of literary material in this early publication. 
There is no poem, no reference to any of the great nature writers. 
At this time, however, there was little to have referred to. Some- 
thing of the character of this poineer can be seen in the ‘‘ Editorial 
Melange.’’ It,includes such notes as a whip-poor-will’s egg having 
been found by a certain person of Flint, Mich. Another person of 
Hyde Park, IIl., had shot three evening grosbeaks during the past 
winter. Then there were records of when nests of certain birds were 
found, and comparisons of the date of finding with that of the pre- 
vious year. his smacks of the method of Thoreau’s journal. Per- 
’ and the other season books 


chance his contribution in ‘‘Summer’ 
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had its influence here. And then there comes an interesting little 
note which I think is as true an index to the character of the nature 
periodical and the attitude of the people toward the naturalist, as 
can be found. The note is in the first volume of the ‘‘ Young O6- 
logist’’ and reads: ‘‘Mr. G. G. Pendall, of Edniboro, Penn., writes 
us that he has a very curious specimen in the geological line. It 
bears a striking resemblance to a miniature human skull. The eyes, 
mouth and nose were formed by the action of water.’’ There are 
many persons still who are interested in only this resemblance 
phase of nature-study. It is a good beginning if you do not stop, 
but it does seems a peculiar thing for a periodical on birds eggs to 
suddenly include such a note. It shows the nonscientific method of 
the periodical, and at the same time, the tendency toward interest 
in all nature, the tendancy which produces naturalists rather than 
scientists. Darwin’s observations produced scientists. This sort of 
random splattering, uncentered interest, humanized sympathy with 
nature, produced such men as Muir. 

In the same year that the ‘‘ Young Odlogist’’ appeared, the first 
volume of ‘‘ The Auk”’ was published in Cambridge, Mass. It was a 
quarterly and was issued by the ‘‘ American Ornithologists Union,” 
as a ‘‘Journal of- Ornithology.’ It was a‘period of initial stages 
of societies. The Agassiz Society had been formed in 1875, just two 
years after the scientist’s death, and in 1895, the Audubon Society 
was orgainized. This is of interest, because the scientist was ready 
at once to take up the work of Agassiz, the master. But the natural- 
ist with the poetic dreaminess of his nature had to have a long time 
in which to dream of what had really been accomplished by his 
instructor, Audubon. And not until forty-four years had passed 
was he ready to launch into his work. This is quite truly indicative 
of the progress of the naturalistic periodical. It seldom proceeds 
evenly, uninterruptedly, but follows the fancy of its directors, and 
often dreams. 

There is little comment needed on the ‘‘Auk.’’ It is a scientific 
magazine, but devoted entirely to Ornithology. That is, it has the 
scientific tendency. It is popular only to the ornithologist, but it 
would not be considered at all in the strictly scientific class. Of 
course it contains no literary material at all. 

Then a strange thing happens in the progress of the naturalistic 
periodical. All of these publications have been in the East where one 
would expect them to develop. The Puritan aversion to the pursuit 
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of nature-study as such, had been hard to break. But such men as 
Audubon had great influence, and there were minds which did allow 
nature-study. Also, some had known Thoreau. It seemed incredible 
that one of these lovers of nature should develop right in the very 
midst of the Puritan influence, but such happened, and the com- 
munity has not yet entirely quieted down from the shock. In Ober- 
lin, Ohio, the ‘‘ Wilson Bulletin’’ published its first number in 1895. 
This is the first publication which had strayed from the Eastern 
atmosphere which I was able to discover. Were it a scientific 
publication, one would seek for some definite explanation. But 
since it tends toward the aturalistic side, we will dismiss it as 
one other eccentricity of a nature-lover. It is a bird journal and 
is the official organ of the ‘‘ Wilson Ornithological Club.” 

There are never any poetic contributions to it, and never any 
great literature, but some of the contributions have literary merit, 
and on the whole, the magazine has a distinct appeal. The photo- 
graphs with which it is sometimes illustrated add decidedly to the 
content value. The magazine is non-technical, and of very great 
value to the naturalist. It is somewhat local, dealing mostly with 
the middle western ornithology, but it is a very splendid contri- 
bution from Ohio, and especially from its worthy editor, Dr. Lynds 
Jones. 

At about the same time that the ‘Wilson Bulletin’’ made its 
first appearance, another ornithological magazine was started in 
the far west. ‘‘The Osprey,’’ a monthly was published in the state 
of Washington, but its life was very short. The last issue of it ap- 
peared in June 1902. It is only another bit in our naturalistic 
periodical history, and would hardly be significant were it not for 
its sudden appearance in the disjunct region of the western coast. 
It is the pioneer of the western periodicals. 

In 1897 there also appeared the first issue of ‘‘ Birds and Nature.” 
This is the outstanding magazine of purely naturalistic character of 
all our periodical literature. It was destined to play the most 
important part and to wield the greatest influence of any of the 
magazines which were devoted to the interests and loves of the 
naturalist. In the first issue of ‘‘ Birds and Nature”’ there is much to 
consider which is of interest in our evolutionary study. The maga- 
zine was published by A. W. Mumford and Co., at Chicago. This 
publishing company is significant, for the naturalist will at once 
remember it as the one which published the splendid Mumford 
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bird plates. They are the plates which John Burroughs hailed with 
such ardent enthusiasm and which he considered sufficiently good 
to be of use in papering the interior of his study. The place of 
publication is certainly of interest, also. It shows that the west 
was waking up and that the interest was shifting from the con- 
servative East where Science was proper but Nature-Study as such 
hardly yet heard of, to the Mid-West where the interest in the out- 
of-doors was fresh, eager, enthusiastic. 

The first volume of ““Birds,’’ for that is the title under which it 
first came out, informs us as follows, on the title page: ‘‘ Birds. 
Illustrated by Color Photography. A Monthly Serial. Designed to 
Promote a Knowledge of Bird Life.’’ Then there follows a verse of 
a few lines and the publisher’s name which then was the Nature 
Study Publishing Company, Chicago, 1896. 

The Preface in volume one quotes a suggestion from the “‘ Ladies 
Home Journal, as follows ‘‘An excellent suggestion was recently 
made by the Dept. of Agriculture at Washington that the public 
schools of the country shall have a new holiday to be known as 
Bird Day.”’ This was a new thing at that time. It continues to say, 
‘Of all animated nature, birds are the most beautiful in coloring, 
most graceful in form and action, swiftest in motion and most 
perfect emblem of freedom.”’ But the beauty would not alone justify 
their study. ‘‘They are withal, very intelligent and have many 
remarkable traits, so that their habits and characteristics made a 
delightful study for all lovers of nature. ‘‘Then the statement is 
made that the work done by this publication is useful ‘‘for the 
young.”’ It was the period when the ‘‘elders’’ did not participate 
in such enjoyments as watching a bird. That would have been too 
elementary, and not sufficiently sophisticated for any but children. 
It was a‘ pretty and harmless employment of time for the children.”’ 
“The Text is prepared with view of giving the children as clear an 
idea as possible, of haunts, habits, characteristics and such other 
information as will lead them to love the birds and delight in their 
study and acquaintance.”’ 

Notwithstanding the desire to acquaint the readers with birds, 
it seems to me that the publishers went rather far afield in the first 
volume. Out of the ten birds described and figured in the first 
number of volume one, eight of them are not North American birds, 
and one of the two which is a native bird has a habitat of very 
restricted area, being found only in some of the Southern states. 
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The stories or life histories of the birds are all in a child’s language 
and do not have the enthusiasm and eagerness which one would 
expect in such an enterprising periodical. The reference to ‘‘ Mr. 
Nuttall’’ which is made, is characteristic of the nice and very re- 
strained manner of expression. But the pictures did much for the 
periodical, and it became very popular. In the first volume are 
some poetry selections, but they are all unsigned. In the second 
and third volumes the outstanding poems selected are from Alice 
Cary, Lowell, Scott, in ‘Birds of Killingworth,” and, a bit later, 
J. T. Trowbridge, and Bryant, with his ‘‘To a Water Fowl.” 

There is a naiveté comment in volume three which is worth 


pausing on. ‘‘Some subscribers wonder whether the supply of speci- 


mens may not soon be exhausted. Of North American alone there 
are more than twelve hundred birds.’’ Nature at that period of our 
interests and history was looked upon as something which was very 
great, very detailed, very difficult to understand. Man could never 
fully grasp it all, but he might delve into a little corner of it and 
secure a little knowledge about it. In 1898 under the title of *‘ Birds 
and All Nature,’ a few animals and other out-of-door habitants 
were introduced. The magazine was doing precisely what the 
naturalist clubs allover the country were doing. They were 
broadening their scope and widening their influences. They felt 
a need to study nature as a whole rather than to look for their study 
at birds alone. The July number, 1898 makes the statement that 
each number will present at least two birds, four animals, and an 
extra in the way of a bat, flower, insect, or geological interest. 
Here too, the statement is made that ‘‘ Birds’’ is one of the most 
popular magazines ever presented to the American public. It is 
read and admired by over 100,000.’’ And at that time it was only 
one and a half years of age. I think that record is decidedly worth 
pausing over. It certainly shows how eager people were at that time 
for just such a popular presentation of nature as this magazine 
gave. With all of its faults, its childish language, its rambling 
nature, still it was the greatest magazine of its time, and of many 
years to come, if not at the present time. And the influences which 
had stirred people’s enthusiasms for nature was to be found in 
such men as Thoreau, John Burroughs, John Muir, and the pioneers, 
Wilson and Audubon. The following is a list of contents for the new 
series which began with 1906. 
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Vol. 4, No. 11—7 poems (none well known); 12 sketches of birds (childish 
prattle); 6 colored illustrations of birds. 

Vol. 4, No. 2.—6 poems; 8 sketches; 7 colored photographs. 

Vol. 4, No. 3.—6 poems; 8 sketches; 7 colored photographs. 

Vol. 4, No. 4.—g9 Poems, 2 birds; 7 sketches, 3 mammals; 8 colored 
illustratrations, 2 plants. 

Vol. 4. No. 5. One page of gems from many poets, giving their 
expression for and appreciation of nature. These quotations in- 
cluded Emerson, Bryant, Chaucer, Milton, Leigh Hunt, Words- 
worth, Shakespear, Coleridge, Byron and Lowell. This is the first 
attempt which I found in the nature-periodicals of this country to 
bring together any such illustrations of the poet’s attitude toward 
the out-of-doors. And for the small space which was taken up with 
this, I think that it is quite representative and that it marks a time 
of distinct progress. Besides these “‘gems,’’ were four other poems 
by unknown authors, eight bird, animal, insect and plant sketches, 
and eight colored plates. 

Volume five of the new series, included T. B. Aldrich’s, ‘‘A Snow 
Flake,’ Longfellow’s, ‘Birds of Passage’’ and Whittier’s, ‘The 
Lumberman.”’ ‘The next volume contained Emerson’s ‘The 
Titmouse,’’ and what I think is of far greater importance, Edwin 
Markham’s, ‘‘ The Brothers of the Ground.”’ This is an indication 
of an attempt at least, to bring the magazine up to date by using the 
contemporary writers of our country. The fact that the same 
volume uses a poem from Tennyson is merely indicative of the 
holding over of the old English dominance which was so long a 
detriment to our literature. In the later numbers, the character 
of the articles or sketches has changed somewhat. Neltje Blanchan 
who has a delightful style, and who combines the literary, aesthetic 
and scientific in bird study in quite the nicety of proportion which 
moderns can best enjoy, has some of her work published in the new 
“Wilson Bulletin’ also has 


‘ 


series. Dr. Lynds Jones, editor of the 
been represented in the later pages of the magazine. Here then was 
a conservative, nature-study magazine which was launched at a 
time when such things were hardly known, which was maintained 
because of the merit of its plates rather than its material as litera- 
ture, but which is now attempting to become more viril, more closely 
adapted to the life and times of its own existence. 

‘‘Bird-lore,’’ a bi-monthly, was first published in 1898, as the 
official organ of the Audubon Societies, in Harrisburg, Pa., and New 
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York City. I suppose that there is no doubt as to its being the most 
popular bird magazine of to-day. It is illustrated with many 
photographs and with one colored bird plate per number. Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes as bird artist has done more to make birds live on 
canvass than any other painter of birds since the time of Audubon 
and the Audubon society has long had the efforts of this man en- 
listed in their cause. Save for the articles contributed by the editor, 
Dr. Frank Chapman, there is little in the magazine which is really 
literary. An occasional poem may make such a claim, but the 
magazine does not often make use of poetry. A review of the 
contents of the March-April number, 1920, which included pages 
77-138 in the volume of which it was a part, is as follows: 

Membership list. 

Editorial Part. 

School Department. ‘‘ Records of bird work in schools.” 

300k News and Reviews. 

The Season (Bird reports of the privious month). 

Notes from Field and Study. (More General Observations) 

Articles—Among which was ‘“‘ Bird Watcher in France.”’ 

One colored plate; 18 photographs; 6 black and white drawings or charts. 
The contribution from France was especially interesting to me as it 
is an illustration of how the naturalist is trying to bring his material 
up to date so that it shall not fail in interesting the public. 

“The Condor,’ a ‘‘Magazine of Western Ornithology,’’ was 
first published in 1899, in Hollywood, California. It isa bi-monthly, 
and is published by the ‘‘Cooper Ornithological Club of California. 
It is only another of those magazines which is of interest to the 
ornitholigist, but which has no claim to literature, nor indeed to the 
general naturalistic tendency of the times. Here then, our record 
of bird magazines pauses, a botanic contribution is introduced, 
then the interest swings back to general nature study, in 1905. 

In 1897, ‘‘The Plant World,’’ a monthly journal of popular 
botany was first published in Washington D. C. Since 1902 this has 
been the official organ of the Wild Flower Preservation Society of 
America. We should hardly need mention the publication here 
save as it records the primitive efforts of botany to gain popular 
recognition, just as ornithology had some years before. Of nine 
publications which were launched from 1875 to 1901, seven are 
preeminently ornithological magazines. Two are strictly botanical. 
This then is the first of these, and it was quite alone in its fields 
until 1901 when the American Botanist was issued in New York. 
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Dr. Asa Grey’s work, which was the first preeminently botanical ap- 
proach in America gave a fresh and added impulse to the sort of 
study which many earlier naturalists had started. This was the 
time when the sciences were giving rise to many branches hereto- 
fore never separated from biology. Ornithology was the first of 
these to develop as a separate study. Botany came next, but not 
until quite a bit later. Botanical literature of a popular nature 
records this break from biology in the very last years of the nine- 
teenth century, The next sudy was entomology, but of that there is, 
so far as I know, no popular literature, as yet, because it is so young, 
and certainly there is none in this country which has literary value. 
Fabre did for the insects, in France, what Burroughs has done, in a 
way, for birds, in our country. 

1900 was the time of the organization of many movements but 
one of the most interesting of these was the tendency which arose 
for the formation of naturalist organizations. The Wild Flower 
Preservation Saciety of America is one of the earliest which devoted 
itself to plants. From 1900 on there have been hundreds of such 
societies, many of them of strictly local nature which have sprung 
up within our country. And it is to these societies and their work 
that the periodical naturalistic literature is indebted for its support. 
Any change in attitude of these organizations is reflected in their 
literature. The change was first economic and everything in the 
out-of-doors was translated into money value. Now I think that 
we are less commercial in our dealings with nature, but we are not 
entirely back to the old aesthetic appreciation. We are trying to 
strike a median between the two. And of this sort of median litera- 
ture I shall next speak. The ‘“SAmerican Botanist,’’ a monthly, 
claimed in its first number which was published by W. N. Clute 
and Co., in 1go01 to be ‘‘ Devoted to economic and ecological 
botany.’’ Mr. Clute is still the editor of this publication, and has 
maintained for it, throughout its period of nineteen years, a steady, 
even, well trained influence. It is not scientific in the sense that 
it abounds in technical terms or explores scientific problems to their 
very depths. Neither is it popular to the extent of lacking precise, 
definite information. It seems to me to have struck the between 
note which we would wish might be struck by more periodicals. 
There is an increasing demand for just such leisurely excursions 
into such fields as this magazine suggests. The nature-study clubs 
have bred up a large number of individuals who enjoy an excursion 
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into nature. Mr. Clute has contributed many articles of his own to 
this magazine, and as a whole I think that it has more literary merit 
than almost any other periodical yet discussed. It is the Burroughs 
type of literature, and it lacks the virility of the open air which we 
enjoy seeing caught within a magazine’s pages, yet it is conver- 
sational, easy, delightful. It isa tramp without sentimentality, and 
it has some of the folk-lore ease and grace about it in its dealings 
with plants. The meaning of their names, the legends about them 
etc., all belong within the scope of this publication. Let us examine 
the contents of the first volume. It has no poetry. The articles 
in it include the following titles: ‘‘Some Abnormal flowers,”’ 
‘The Grape Fruit,”’ ‘Lilies,’ ‘‘Mullein and Poke,” ‘‘ The Indian 
Pipe,’ ‘‘Waning Year in the South,” ‘‘ Devastation of Nature,”’ 
‘The Opening of a Flower,’’ ‘‘ Double Flowers,’’ ‘‘How the Nas- 
turtium is Pollinated,’’ comes in volume five as a distinct surprise 
because of its purely scientific character. If we examine these 
titles we find much of interest in evolutionary values. For instance, 
the first, discussing abnormal flowers, belongs with the curio stage, 
the first or initial evidence of interest in things, natural. The 
next, on the grape fruit represents the interest in foreign fruit and 


flowers. It corresponds with the interest which led ‘“‘Birds and 
Nature’’ to include so many foreign birds in their first numbers. 
The Indian pipe article, and ‘‘Waning Year in the South,” are 
distinctly Burroughsesque. They are quite the same as a Charles 


Abbott excursion. 

Now let us turn to a recent number. It is published at present 
in Joliet, Ill., and the February, 1920 number lists the contents es 
follows: 

I 10 articles of about a page each, on various aspects and interests ii 
plants; 1 article of eight pages on ‘‘Plant Names and Their Meanings,’’ by 
Mr. Clute. Continued from former nos. 

2. 1 comment of brief nature; 1 verse from Bryant (Heading the pub- 
lication as 1st article); Odd and rare plant occurances. Color variation in 
flowers; Conservation note in ‘‘ Perpetuating our Native Flora.” 

3. Note and Comment (six articles). 

4. Editorial (Six short ones). 

5. Books and Writers. (3) Entire contents of number, 36 pages. 

By 1905 Nature Study had won its way into many schools in 
some form or other. And in that year M. A. Bigelow began the 
publication in Geneva N.Y. and N. Y. City, of the ‘“‘ Nature Study 


Review.’’ This was a magazine devoted ‘‘to Nature Study in 
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Schools.’”’ It is the official organ of the American-Nature-Study 
Society. It is excellent for teachers of Nature Study, and for the 
parent who wishes to help his children in something which need 
guidance. It was published as a bi-monthly at first, but has since 
gone over into monthly publication, save for the three school-less 
summer months. The first volume coritained articles upon the 
aims and methods of teaching Nature-Study, news notes and notes 
on recent articles. All of the material was concise, brief, and of 
course non-literary. There were also a few book reviews included 
in the early numbers. The first volume contained an article Ly 
Dr. J. M. Coulter, Liberty Bailey, of Cornell, C. F. Hodge, then of 
Clark University, and M. A. Bigelow. This recognition by scienti- 
fic men of the values of such a society as this, is worth noting. 
But the magazine has changed its character. Under the leadership 
of its present editor, Mrs. Anna B. Comstock, it has become more 
nearly suited to the children’s needs. It includes animal outlines 
to be colored, delightful little articles upon habits of birds, animals, 
essays of interest upon plants, appreciations of Thoreau, Burroughs, 
Audubon, Agassiz, and others. It includes bits of poetry, seldom 
chosen from the great poets, but verse which has rhythmic and ima- 
geryic value. Throughout the pages is a contagious enthusiasm which 
counts for more than any other factor in any such publication. 


(CONCLUSION NEXT ISSUE.) 


Plants of Fargo, North Dakota, With Dates of Flowering.—I.* 


O. A. STEVENS. 


This paper is similar to one published in this journal (vol. 5) 
dealing with those of Blue Rapids and Manhattan, Kansas. Com- 
pared with that list, the present one has the advantage of a longer 
and more recent (yet scarcely intensive) period of study (1910 
to 1920 inclusive). It deals, also, with a more restricted and less 
varied area. The same system of indicating the date of first flowering 
is used, i. e., of dividing the month into 5-day periods, adding in 
parenthesis the exact average date where records of three or more 
years are available and in reasonable agreement. 


-* Contribution from Dept. Botany, North Dakota Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station. 
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The area considered is roughly that of 4 or 5 miles radius about 
ihe City of Fargo, one-half of it thus being in Minnesota adjacent 
to the City of Moorhead. The general topography may be des- 
cribed very briefly. The bed of glacial Lake Agassiz, which is 
said to be perhaps the most nearly level large area of land in the 
world, is, at this point, about 40 miles in width, extending 15 miles 
to the east and 25 to the west. The soil is a black, fine-grained, 
heavy loam, poorly drained and frequently with slightly, lower 
areas too wet for regular cultivation. 

A belt of timber covers the banks of the Red River of the North. 
Commonly this is but a few rods in width, but frequent bends 
result in somewhat larger areas. White elm, green ash, and box 
elder predominate, with basswood on some of the léwer portions 
and burr oak on the higher. An occasional bit of aspen, cut off 
as it were from the Minnesota forest some 50 miles eastward fur- 
nishes various species not elsewhere found. One such area several 
miles in length on the east side of the river about 3 miles north, 
adds a number of plants to this list. 

Excepting for some of the lower portions above mentioned, the 
land is nearly all under cultivation and of the original prairie only 
scattered fragments and the roadsides remain. Frequency in such 
habitat will therefore be understood as applying to such portions 
of prairie as are yet to be found. In the gravel used for ballast cn 
the railroad tracks a number of plants common to the higher prairies 
have become established to various degrees. 

In preparing this list the writer has made use of one compiled 
several years ago by Mr. C. H. Waldron to whom credit is due fcr 
various contributions. The notes on distribution and abundance 
are based upon personal observations, species upon which such are 
not available remaining on authority of the collector as shown in 
the herbarium of the North Dakota Agricultural College. Early 
in 1920 the writer examined the herbarium carefully for Fergo 
specimens and found that some sixty species were not represented. 
The greater part of these were secured during the season and the 
remainder will be secured the coming season if possible. 

The nomenclature and arrangement of Bergman’s Flora of North 
Dekota (Sixth Bienn. dept., Agric. Coll. Survey) have been fcl- 
lowed although not always in accord with the writer’s ideas or 
latest usage. With regard to common names, some ettcmpt has 


been made to supply suitable ones where they seemed lacking and 
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such as the writer is more or less responsible for in this or earlier 
publications are indicated by an asterisk (*). As he has previously 
stated (Science, N.S. 45:502), he considers that common naines 
are of necessity more or less local, and that different plants may 
bear the same name in separated regions. Qualifying adjectives 
may not be needed where related species are absent. 


Ranunculaceae. Butter-cup Family. 


Actaea rubra (Ait.) Willd. BANEBERRY. 
Woods. Frequent. May 25. The white and red fruited forms 

are not regarded as different species. 

Aquilegia canadensis L. COLUMBINE. 
Woods. Occasional. May 25 ( 

Delphinum penardi Huth. PRAIRIE LARKSPUR. 
Prairie. Occasional. July 5 

Anemone cylindrica A. Gray. *COTTON WEED. 
Prairie. Frequent. June 15. 

Anemone virginiana 1. TALL ANEMONE. 
Woods. Occasional. June to. 

Anemone canadensis L. CANADA ANEMONE. 
Prairie on lower places. Common. June 5 (5). 

Anemone quinquefolia L. WOOD ANEMONE. 
Aspen woods on the Minnesota side. May to (9). 

Pulsatilla hirsutissima (Pursh) Britton. PASQUE FLOWER. 
Reported to have been found, but not seen in recent years and 

no specimen in the herbarium. Apr. 15. Commonly called ‘‘Crocus.”’ 

Clematis virginiana I,. VIRGIN’S BOWER. 
Woods and thickets. Frequent. Aug. 5. 

Ranunculus delphinifolius ‘Torr. YELLOW WATER CROWFOOT. 
In water. Occasional. May 25. 

Ranunculus ovalis Raf. PRAIRIE BUTTERCUP. 
Prairie. Common. Apr. 20 (21). 

Ranunculus abortivus L. KIDNEY-LEAVED BUTTERCUP. 
Woods. Common. May to (8); excluding an extremely early 

date—Apr. 10, 1910. 

Ranunculus sceleratus 1. DITCH BUTTERCUP. 
Margins of ponds, etc. Common. May 30 (31). 

Ranunculus acris L. TALL BUTTERCUP. 


An introduced weed collected in 1892 and 1910, but apparently 


has not become established. 
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Ranunculus pennsylvanicus 1. f. BRISTLY BUTTERCUP. 
Sloughs. Frequent. Apparently no record of flowering but it is 

late, perhaps first of Aug. 

Tilia americana \,. BASSWOOD LINDEN. 
Woods of river. Common. 


Malvaceae. Mallow Family. 


Malva rotundifolia MALLOW. CHEESES. 
Near railway tracks (Stevens in 1915.) 

Malva borealis Wallm. *NORTHERN MALLOW. 
Yards, roadsides, etc. Common. June 25 (26). 

Malva sylvestris 1. HIGH MALLOW. 
Various places. Occasional. 

Hibiscus trionum FLOWER-OF-AN-HOUR. 
Gardens. Occasional. 


Hypericaceae. St. John’s-wort Family. 


Hypericum perforatum \L. COMMON ST. JOHN’S-WORT. 
Collected by C. H. Waldron in tg11. 


Elatinaceae. Water-wort Family. 


Elatine triandra Schk. MUD PURSLANE. 
Mud in dried up ponds. Occasional. 


Violaceae. Violet Family. 

Viola papilionacea Pursh. COMMON BLUE VIOLET. 
Woods, thickets and low prairie. Common. May 5 (7). 

Viola sororia Willd. HAIRY BLUE VIOLET. 
Dry open woods and thickets. Frequent. 

Viola pedatifida G. Don. PRAIRIE VIOLET. 
Prairie. Common. May 

Viola pubescens Ait. YELLOW VIOLET. 
Woods. Common. May : 

Viola rugulosa Greene. CANADA VIOLET. 
Woods. Common. May 

Viola conspersa Reich. 
Wet places in aspen woods on Minnesota side. May 5. 


Oxalidaceae. Wood Sorrel Family. 


Oxalis violacea L. VIOLET WOOD SORREL. 
Prairie, fields and roadsides. Common. May 25 (23). 
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Oxalis stricta L. YELLOW WOOD SORREL.. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. June 1o. 

Oxalis cymosa Small. *SMOOTH YELLOW SORRE1. 

Oxalis cymosa Small. SMOOTH YELLOW SORRELL. 
Fields or along ditches and thickets. I have no careful records 

to show whether or not this flowers at the same time as the preceed- 

ing, but believe there is little if any difference. 


Linaceae. Flax Family. 

Linum usitatissimum LL. COMMON FLAX. 
Roadsides. Frequent. June 20. 

Linum lewisiit Pursh. PERENNIAL FLAX. 
Collected by C. B. Waldron in 1890. 

Linum sulcatum Riddell. *SMALL-FLOWERED YELLOW FLAX. 
Prairie. Common. 

Linum rigidum Pursh. *LARGE-FLOWERED YELLOW FLAX. 
Collected by Lee in 1891. June 15. 


Geraniaceae. Geranium Family. 

Geranium maculatum L,. WILD CRANE’S BILL. 
Aspen woods on Minnesota side. Occasional. 

Geranium carolinianum 
Roadsides, especially by the aspen woods. 

Geranium pusillum LL. SMALL CRANESBILL 
Lawns, introduced with white clover. Occasional. 

Erodium cicutarium (1,.) 1L’Her. ALFILARIA 
Collected by C. H. Waldron inigto. 


Balsaminaceae. Jewel-Weed Family. 
Impatiens pallida Nutt. PALE TOUCH-ME-NOT 
Woods. Occasional. 


Rutaceae. Rue Family. 


Xanthoxylum americanum Mill. PRICKLY ASH 


Woods Frequent. May 15 (16). 


Euphorbiaceae. Spurge Family. 


Euphorbia glypiosperma Engelm. 
Along railroad. Stevens and C. H. Waldon in 1911. 
Euphorbta serpyllifolia Pers. TE YME-LEAVED SPURGE. 
Fields and roadsides, Common. June 1 (i1), 
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Euphorbia macula‘a L. SPOTTED SPURGE. 
Along railroad. C. H. Waldron in 1910. 

Euphorbia esula L. LEAFY SPURGE. 
Fields. Frequent. June 15. 

Euphorbia mtssouriensis (Norton) Small. 
Ditch near Co. Hosp. Brenckle & Stevens in 1914. 


Callitrichaceae. Water-star-wort Family. 


Callitricheae palustris L. WATER-STAR-WORT. 
Collected by Wright in 1891. 


Caryophyllaceae. Pink Family. 


Agrostemma githago CORN COCKLE. 
Roadsides and fields. Occasional. June 15. 

Silene antirrhina L. SLEEPY CATCHFLY. 
Roadsides and fields. Occasional. June 20 (20). 

Silene noctiflora L. NIGHT-FLOWERING CATCHELY. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. June 25. 

Vaccaria vaccaria (.) Britton. PINK COCKLE. 
Fields and roadsides. Frequent. June 15. 

Alsine media \. COMMON CHICKWEED. 
Shaded dooryards and woods. Common. 

Alsine longifolia (Muhl.) Britton. LONG-LEAVED CHICKWEED. 
Woods. Frequent. 

Alsine longipes (Goldie) Coville. 
Collected by Bolley in 1891. 

Cerastium vulgatum L,. MOUSE-EAR CHICKWEED. 
Lawns. Occasional. 

Cerastium arvense L. *PRAIRIE CHICKWEED 
Prairie and in gravel along railroad. Frequent. May 15 (14). 

Moehringia lateriflora (1,.) Fenzl. 
Woods and thickets. Frequent. Occasional along railroad 

May 25 (23)+ 

Spergula arvensis L. CORN SPURREY. 
Lee in 1892, L. B. Waldron in 1903. 


Portulacaceae. Purslane Family. 


Portulaca oleracea \,. PURSLANE. 
Gardens and fields. Common. June 20. 
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Aizoaceae. Carpet Weed Family. 


Mollugo verticillata L. CARPET WEED. 
A single plant collected along the railroad by myself in 1910 but 
the specimen seems to have been lost. 


Chenopodiaceae. Goosefoot Family. 


Chenopodium album LAMBSQUARTERS. 
Fields, roadsides etc. Common. June 20 (22). 

Chenopodium leptophyllum (Mogq.) Nutt. 

NARROW-LEAVED GOOSEFOOT. 

Occasional along railroad. 

Chenopodium boscianum Mog. 
Woods. Frequent. 

Chenopodium hybridum L,. MAPLE-LEAVED GOOSEFOOT. 
Woods, thickets, or about buildings. Frequent. 

Chenopodium glaucum I,. PALE GOOSEFOOT. 
Low, alkaline spots. Frequent. Aug. 15. 

Chenopodium rubrum RED GOOSEFOOT. 
Weedy sloughs or waste places. Frequent. Aug. 25. 

Chenopodium botrys. LL. JERUSALEM OAK. 
Along railroad (C. H. Waldron in 1910); also seen by myself in 

1918. 

Cycloloma atriplicifolium (Spreng.) Coult. TUMBLEWEED. 
C. H. Waldron, also H. F. Bergman in rgro. 

Monolepis nuttalliana (R. & S.) Greene. 
Along railroad. Frequent. May 20. 

Atriplex hastata 1. *SALT BUSH. 
Roadsides, fields, etc. in low alkaline places. Common. Aug. 10. 

Axyris amaranthoides WL. RUSSIAN PIGWEED. 
Along railroad, Stevens in 1912. 

Kochia scoparia Schrad. BURNING BUSH. 
Frequently escaped along streets. 

Corispermum villosum Rydb. HAIRY BUGSEED. 
Along railroad, Stevens in 1910. 

Dondia depressa (Pursh) Britton. SEA BLITE. 
Low alkaline places. Occasional. 

Salsola kali L. RUSSIAN THISTLE. 
Railroad embankments, roadsides, neer buildings, or other 

places where the soil is loose and dry. ( c.. mon. 
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Amaranthaceae. Pigweed Family. 


Amaranthus retroflexus L. ROUGH PIGWEED. 


Fields and roadsides. Common. July 5 (4). 
Amaranthus blitoides S. Wats. *CREEPING PIGWEED. 


Especially along walks, yards, roadsides, etc. Common. June 15 
(16). 
Amaraygthus graecizans 

Roadsides and waste places. Frequent. 
Acnida tamariscina Mogq. 

Low fields and ditches. Occasional Aug. 5. 


*TUMBLING PIGWEED. 


WATER HEMP. 


Allioniaceae. Four o'clock Family. 
Allionia myctaginea Michx. *WILD FOUR O'CLOCK. 
Fields and roadsides. Common. June 15 (14). 
Allionia hirsuta Pursh. HAIRY FOUR O'CLOCK. 
Along railroad. Frequent. 
Salicaceae. Willow Family. 
Salix amygdaloides Anders. PEACH-LEAVED WILLOW. 
River bank. Common. May 15 (15). 
Salix interior Rowlee. 
River bank and low ground in various places. Common. May 


SAND-BAR WILLOW. 


Salix petiolaris Smith. 
Low roadsides and swampy places. Occasional. 
Salix cordata Muhl. 
River bank and other low places. Frequent. Apr. 30 (27). 
Salix discolor Muhl. 
Low places. Occasional. Apr. 25 (23). 
Salix bebbiana Sarg. 
Low places. Occasional. 


Populus balsamifera 
May occur with ireniulotdes but I was unable to verify it the past 


BALSAM POPLAR. 


season. May 5. 
Populus deltoides Marsh. 

Rare except as planted. Apr. 25 (25). 
Populus tremuloides Michx. 

Occasional small patches on this side of river. A strip on Minne- 
sota side extends for several miles northward. Apr. 20 (21) ,ex- 
cluding an extremely early date—Mar. 27, 1910. 


COTTONWOOD. 


ASPEN. 
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Urticaceae. Nettle Family. 

Urtica gracilis Ait. NETTLE. 
Woods, thickets, roadsides. Common. July 5. 

Urticastrum divaricatum (L.) Kuntze. WOOD NETTLE. 
Woods. Common. July 1o. 

Pilea pumila (L.) A. Gray. CLEARWEED. 
River bank. Occasional. 

Cannabinaceae. Hemp Family. 

Humulus lupulus L. * Hop. 
Woods and thickets. Common. June 30. 

Cannabis sativa L. HEMP. 
Occasionally escaped along roadside. 

Ulmaceae. Elm Family. 

Ulmus americana \,. WHITE ELM. 
Woods. Common. Apr. 20 (20); excluding Mar. 28, 1910. 

Ulmus fulva Michx. RED ELM. 
Said to occur at least on the Minnesota side but I have been 

unable to verify it. 

Celtis occidentalis L. HACKBERRY. 
Woods. Frequent. 

Polygonaceae. Buckwheat Family. 

Rumex acetosella \. *SORREL DOCK. 
Roadsides. Occasional. June 5. We have been using this com- 

mon name which seems more appropriate than the usual Field or 

Sheep Sorrel (the latter so commonly applied to Oxalis violacea). 

Rumex mexicanus Meisn. WILLOW-LEAVED DOCK. 
Low places, fields, and roadsides. Common. June 5 (7). 

Rumex occidentalis S. Wats. WESTERN DOCK. 
Drainage ditch 2 mi. north (Stevens in 1920). 

Rumex crispus L. CURLED DOCK. 
Low roadsides. Frequent. 

Rumex persicarioides \,. GOLDEN DOCK. 
Low ground. Common. June 30. 

P.lygonum aviculare L. KNOTWEED-DOORWEED. 
Yards, roadsides etc. Common. May 30. 

Polygonum erectum LL. UPRIGHT KNOTWEED. 
Roadsides etc. Common. June Io. 

Polygonum ramosissimum Michx. BUSHY KNOTWEED. 
Roadsides, etc. Common. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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